THE THIN RED LINE

military preparedness was pitiful. Of the Dominions all that need
be said is that, in proportion to their resources and their dangers,
they were substantially less well prepared than the United King-
dom herself. After nearly a year of war, when the collapse of
France threw all the calculations out of joint, the resources of the
Empire had still not proved sufficient to build up an ample defence
force of all arms to guard the Eastern frontier. Fortune then gave
the Empire another eighteen months to prepare in the Far East:
even with this grace, although a small Eastern battle-fleet had
been constituted and a large number of troops poured into Malaya,
a high proportion of those troops and their leaders were raw to
their job, the air defences were negligible, and the battle-fleet
itself was thin and lacking in the indispensable aircraft carriers.

Yet there had been even less excuse for unpreparedness in the
Far East than in Europe. The danger flag was run up in the Far
East in 1931, two years before Hitler seized power. Japan's
expansionist designs were far less cloaked and dissembled than
those of Nazi Germany. In Europe there were potential allies, and
some hope could still be placed, before Munich anyway, in the
League of Nations an4 the French system of alliances; whereas in
the Far East the writ of the League had manifestly never run, and
the only strong potential ally of the British Empire was the United
States, who gave no sign of wishing to translate her friendship into
the practical terms of military arrangements or explicit guarantees.
The fact was that the people of the British Empire, untutored by
their political leaders, never took to heart the lesson of the 1914-18
war, that the easy days in which a great empire could be defended
and world peace maintained on light armaments and small
sacrifices were gone for ever. They had departed if only because
in the Far East there had arisen an ambitious major Power which
charged the Empire with another huge front to defend.

Failure to appreciate this lesson gave rise to a further error,
forming the second great reason for the rapid puncture of the
Empire's Far Eastern defences under Japanese assault. It was the
error of failing to turn to full account the assets of the overseas
Empire in the cause of its own defence. When the chief task of
Empire defence was to maintain the cordons round Europe and the
Near East, it was but natural to regard the Dominions, India and